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Silrer  Coinage,  l/ 


S P E'E  C H 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  DARGAN, 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA, 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

, Saturday^  March  27,  1886. 


The  House  having  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.  R.  5690)  for  the  free  coin- 
age of  silver,  and  for  other  purposes — 

Mr.  DARGAN  said: 

Mr.  Speaker:  A famous  American  statesman  once  said  at  a great 
crisis  that  he  had  but  one  lamp  by  which  his  feet  were  guided,  and 
that  was  the  lamp  of  experience.  These  words,  so  familiar  to  every 
schoolboy,  have  been  justly  regarded  as  evidence  that  Patrick  Henry 
was  a man  of  practical  wisdom  as  well  as  an  eloquent  speaker,  and 
they  have  been  often  quoted  by  those  who  have  opposed  the  sober 
teachings  of  experience  to  the  pausible  suggestions  of  untried  or  dis- 
credited theories. 

With  singular  want  of  fitness,  as  it  seems  to  me,  they  have  in  this 
debate  been  quoted  in  support  of  the  cause  of  bimetallism  and  the  free 
coinage  of  silver.  For,  if  I do  not  greatly  misinterpret  facts,  the  friends 
of  silver  while  claiming  a monopoly  of  the  wisdom  as  well  as  the  pa- 
triotism of  the  country,  hold  this  so-called  lamp  of  experience  in  utter 
contempt.  They  say  by  their  actions,  which  speak  louder  than  words — 
although  their  wor^  are  perhaps  as  a general  rule  sufficiently  loud — 
that  if  there  be  one  lamp  by  which  their  feet  are  not  guided  that  lamp 
is  the  lamp  of  experience. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I do  not  wish  to  seem  disrespectful  to  any  one 
and  hope  what  1 shall  say  will  not  be  so  regarded;  but  if  a large  num- 
ber of  those  who  call  themselves  the  friends  of  silver  are  to  be  judged 
by  their  actions  they  expect  to  settle  this  controversy  by  denunciation 
and  prophecy  and  not  by  an  inquiry  into  the  teachings  of  history.  In 
the  discussion  of  a purely  financial  question  they  seem  to  imagine  that 
denunciation  of  opponents  and  demonstration  of  truth  are  equivalent 
terms.  For  more  than  two  months  past,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
the  friends  of  silver  both  in  this  House  and  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Capitol  have  repeatedly  and  vehemently  proclaimed  those  who  differ 
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with  them  frauds  and  conspirators,  enemies  not  only  of  their  own  coun- 
try but  of  the  whole  human  race.  They  have  included  in  these  de- 
nunciations the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  their  predecessors  in  office  for  many  years  past. 

We  have  been  informed  vdth  great  gravity  and  the  utmost  emphasis  V 

that  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  nation  and  its  principal  financial  agent, 
in  violation  of  law  and  of  the  high  trust  reposed  in  them,  have  formed 
a wicked  conspiracy  with  certain  rich  men  of  the  country  to  oppress 
and  imj)Overish  the  people.  In  su{>port  of  this  extraordinary  charge 
not  one  scintilla  of  evidence  has  been  adduced. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Loudly  boastingof  large  majorities  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress  and  claiming  to  be  the  only  true  friends  of  the  people,  they 
have  stood  idly  by,  and  have  thusstood  for  many  years,  while,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  showing,  the  most  sacred  rights  of  their  constituents 
have  been  trampled  in  the  dust.  They  have  neither  put  in  motion  the 
machinery  by  which  under  existing  laws  these  traitors  in  high  places 
can  be  called  to  account,  nor,  if  existing  laAvs  be  defective,  have  they 
taken  the  first  step  toward  niaking  new  and  better  ones.  All  that  they 
have  done  so  far  has  been  to  send  Ibrth  a blast  of  empty  words.  As 
far  as  these  serio-comic  charges  of  violation  of  law  and  conspiracy  are 
concerned,  these  gentlemen  may  perhaps  be  safely  leit  in  the  hands  of  ^ 

their  constituents.  If  they  can  satisfactorily  explain  to  ttie  too  con- 
fiding people  of  whose  cause  they  claim  to  be  the  special  champions 
why  they  have  been  so  fierce  with  their  tongues  and  so  gentle  in  their 
actions  no  harm  will  have  been  done  to  any  one. 

In  addition  to  their  denunciations,  the  so-called  friends  of  silver  have 
also,  as  already  said,  indulged  to  a very  considerable  extent  in  prophecy. 

We  have  been  told  a great  deal  about  what  might,  could,  would,  and 
must  happen  if  their  theories  should  be  adopted.  They  have  very 
wisely,  for  the  good  of  their  arguments  if  not  for  the  good  of  their  coun- 
try, had  very  little  to  say  about  what  has  happened  when  their  theo- 
ries have  been  actually  tried.  It  would  be  inferred  from  the  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  free  coinage  and  bimetallism  either  that  the  scheme 
which  is  now  so  confidently  urged  had  never  before  been  tried,  or  that, 
having  been  tried,  it  had  proved  a complete  success.  The  undeniable 
fact  is  that,  having  been  fully  and  fairly  tried  both  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe,  it  has  always  been,  and  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case 
must  always  be,  a complete  failure.  Now,  denunciation  is  not  argu- 
ment and  assertion  is  not  proof.  r 

What  are  the  facts?  Not  all  the  innumerable  facts  which  have  been 
gathered  up  during  nineteen  centuries  in  regard  to  gold  and  silver  pro- 
duction and  gold  and  silver  coinage  at  different  times  and  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  world.  All  these  may  be  interestingtmough  in  themselves, 
and  are  certainly  very  useful,  as  this  debate  shows,  in  the  construction 
of  ingenious  financial  theories.  But  the  facts  which  interest  us  now 
are  the  few  plain,  undeniable  historical  facts  by  which  the  theories  un- 
der discussion  have  been  tested.  I hold  that  a plain  statement  of  these 
facts — a brief  and  simple  outline  of  our  own  experience  with  bimetal- 
lism— is  a complete  answer  alike  to  the  denunciations  and  to  the  proph- 
ecies of  the  so-called  friends  of  silver. 

In  1792,  at  the  suggestion  and  under  the  skillful  guidance  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Congress  established 
a bimetallic  system  of  currency  for  the  United  States.  In  making 
choice  of  the  bimetallic  system,  instead  of  adopting  a single  standard 
of  silver,  which  it  seems  was  also  thought  of,  Hamilton  was  influenced 
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by  a desire  to  have  an  abundance  of  metallic  money.  “To  adopt  the 
single  silver  standard,”  he  said,  “ would  be  to  abridge  the  quantity  of 
the  circuhiting  medium.”  His  views  on  this  point,  therefore,  were 
identical  with  those  of  the  bimetallists  of  the  present  day. 

In  a most  important  particular,  however,  Hamilton’s  views  were  dia- 
naetrically  opposed  to  the  views  of  the  so-called  friends  of  silver.  He 
did  not  believe  in  fiat  money  of  any  kind,  half-breed  or  other.  He  had 
no  confidence  in  the  legislative  arithmetic  which  declares  that  80  cents’ 
worth  of  bullion  plus  20  cents  of  fiat  make  100  cents  of  money.  On 
the  contrary,  he  wisely  believed  that  human  laws  should  l>e  framed  in 
accordance  with,  and  not  in  contravention  of,  the  laws  of  nature. 

In  his  report  on  the  establishment  of  a mint,  he  says: 

There  can  hardly  be  a better  rule  in  any  country  for  the  legal  than  the  market 
proportion,  if  this  can  be  supposed  to  have  been  produced  by  the  free  and  steady 
course  of  commercial  principles.  The  presumption  in  such  case  is  that  each 
metal  fiiKls.its  true  level  according  to  its  intrinsic  utility  in  the  general  system 
of  money  operations. 

In  selecting,  therefore,  the  ratio  bet  ween  gold  and  silver  under  his  bi- 
metallic scheme  he  sought  to  find  their  market  ratio,  in  order  that  he 
might  make  this  the  legal  ratio;  and  although  he  unwisely,  on  account 
of  the  want  of  time,  as  he  alleged,  limited  his  inquiries  as  to  the  market 
ratio  to  the  market  of  the  United  States,  instead  of  inquiring  as  to  the 
ratio  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  by  a happy  accident  the  ratio  hit 
upon  was  almost  the  exact  ratio  of  the  commercial  world.  This  ratio 
was  one  ounce  of  gold  to  fifteen  ounces  of  silver.  At  this  ratio  the 
scheme  went  into  operation. 

In  1793  silver  slightly  declined  in  value  relatively  to  gold;  that  is,  1 
ounce  of  gold  got  to  be  worth  more  than  15  ounces  of  silver.  The  de- 
cline steadily  continued,  with  a slight  reaction  between  1803  and  1805, 
until  1813,  at  which  time  the  ratio  was  about  1 to  16.  By  1810  the 
amount  of  gold  in  circulation  in  the  United  Stiites  had  perceptibly  de- 
creased. By  1818  the  currency  of  the  United  States,  bimetallic  in  name 
and  theory,  was  monometallic  in  fact.  The  gold  had  disiipi>eared  from 
circulation  and  silver  was  the  sole  metallic  currency  and  the  single  stand- 
ard of  value.  Why  was  this?  The  explanation  is  exceedingly  simple, 
but  it  seems  to  need  to  he  constantly  repeated.  If  there  be  two  mate- 
rials out  of  which,  at  his  option,  a man  has  an  unlimited  right  to  make 
dollars  with  which  to  pay  debts,  he  will  inevitably  use  the  cheaper 
material  in  preference  to  the  dearer. 

If  a gold  dollar  will  buy  16  ounces  of  silver  bullion,  while  15  ouncas 
of  silver  bullion  coined  into  a dollar  will  pay  as  many  debts  as  a gold 
dollar,  1 ounce  of  silver  is  saved  in  every  transaction  in  which  a silver 
dollar  does  the  work  of  a gold  dollar,  and  of  course  gold  dollars  cease 
to  do  the  work  which  is  as  well  done  by  chciiper  servants.  Gold,  there- 
fore, ceases  to  circulate  as  money  and  is  hoarded  as  merchandise.  And 
this  is  what  is  meant  by  the  ofUreferred-to  Gresham  law,  which,  ex- 
pressed in  its  simplest  form,  is  briefly,  “ that  of  two  sorts  of  money  in 
circulation,  the  cheaper  will  drive  out  the  dearer.” 

Thus  was  taught  by  experience  the  first  lesson  in  the  United  Stites 
in  regard  to  bimetallism.  Here  we  have  the  first  light  on  this  question 
from  Patrick  Henry’s  lamp  of  experience.  It  was  demonstrated  by 
actual  experiment  that  with  a system  of  free  coinage  and  unlimited  legal 
tender  of  both  metals  the  cheaper  metal  will  drive  out  the  dearer;  and 
“that  the  whole  mass  of  both  metals  could  not,  as  the  bimetallists 
fondly  dream,”  be  made  available  as  money,  thereby  increasing  the 
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amount  of  the  circulating  medium  and  enhancing  the  prices  of  com* 
modifies. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  this  experiment  it  should  be  remembered 
that  it^vas  made  under  exceedingly  favorable  circumstances.  The  legal 
and  market  value  of  tlie  two  metals  were  almast  identical  when  the  sys- 
tern  was  initiated.  At  that  time  there  was  no  prejudice  for  or  against 
either  goldorsilver.  It  was  before  the  day  of  “gold-bugs”  and  “bloated 
bondholders.”  The  forces  that  were  acting  upon  the  currency  were 
undisturbed  by  political  influence  of  any  kind.  The  movement  by  which 
the  country  passed  from  a double  standard  of  gold  and  silver  to  a single 
standard  of  silver  was  almost  unnoticed.  But  under  the  slow  but  sure 
and  irresistible  operation  of  natural  laws  the  change  was  accomplished, 
and  the  law  on  the  statute-books  staid  not  its  progress  for  one  moment. 

But  the  experiment  of  bimetallism  was  a continuous  one  as  far  as 
positive  law  could  make  it  so.  As  early  as  1819  a committee  of  this 
House,  of  which  Mr.  Lowndes,  of  South  Carolina,  was  chairman,  rec- 
ognizing the  real  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  two  metals  in  concur- 
rent circulation,  reported  in  favor  of  a new  legal  ratio  of  1 to  15.6,  to 
correspond  with  the  then  market  ratio.  For  reasons  not  necessary  to 
be  noticed  here  no  change  was  made  in  the  law  until  1834.  In  1834 
the  legal  ratio  was  changed  by  act  of  Congress  from  1 to  15  to  1 to  16.  ^ 

There  is  much  evidence  to  show  that  in  making  this  change  Congress 
did  not,  as  in  1792,  intend  to  establish  a legal  ratio  corresponding  to 
the  market  ratio.  A considerable  number  of  thinking  men  had  by 
that  time  become  thoroughly  convinced  that  a single  standard  was  the 
only  standard  which  was  practicable,  and  that  this  fact  should  be  rec- 
ognized by  legislation. 

By  a majority  perhaps  the  single  standard  of  silver  was  then  pre- 
ferred to  any  other.  A bill,  however,  was  introduced  in  the  House 
making  the  ratio  1 to  15.6.  This  was  thought  to  be  very  near  the  mar- 
ket ratio,  and  was  in  the  nature  of  a recognition  of  the  desirableness 
of  continuing  the  double  standard.  The  ratio,  however,  was  finally 
changed  to  1 to  16,  and  in  this  form  the  bill  beciune  a law.  This  over- 
valued gold,  and  attention  was  called  to  that  fa<;t  at  the  time,  and  the 
House  was  warned  “not  to  bring  about  by  hasty  legislation  the  same 
state  of  things  in  relation  to  silver  which  had  htiretofore  existed  in  re- 
lation to  gold;”  but  notwithstanding  this  protest  the  act  was  passed, 
and  is  a striking  illustration  of  the  familiar  saying  that  ‘ ‘ history  repeats 

itself.”  . ’ 

Just  before  1834  valuable  gold  mines  had  been  discovered  in  North 
Carolina,  and  perhaps  in  one  or  two  other  Southern  States.  Of  course  the 
owners  of  these  mines,  like  the  owners  of  all  other  mines,  wanted  ‘ ‘ pro- 
tection. ’ ’ The  desire  on  the  part  of  certain  members  of  Congress  to  * ‘ de- 
velop * ’ these  mines,  co-operating  with  a belief  on  the  part  ot  others  that  a 
single  standard  was  in  every  respect  preferable  to  a double  one,  resulted 
in  the  passage  of  an  act  which,  while  ostensibly  establishing  a bimetallic 
scheme,  was  really  intended  to  make  gold  the  sole  currency  of  the 
country  and  the  single  standard  of  value.  The  legal  ratio  was  made 
1 to  16,  although  it  was  well  known  that  the  market  ratio  was  only  1 
to  15.7.  The  result  was,  as  Professor  Laughlin  has  said  in  his  very  able 
and  impartial  History  of  Bimetallism  in  the  United  States,  “it  a debtor 
had  $16,000  of  silver  coin  he  need  take  of  it  only  $15,700,  melt  it  into 
bullion,  and  in  the  bullion  market  buy  gold  bullion  which,  when  coined 
at  the  mint  into  gold  coins,  would  have  a debt-paying  power  of  $16,000. 

There  was  a profit  of  $300  in  not  using  silver  as  a meiliura  of  exchange 
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and  in  treating  it  as  merchandise.  ” Of  course  silver  was  driven  out  of 
circulation.  It  was  hoarded  as  merchandise  and  gold  became  the  sole 
metallic  currency  of  the  country  and  the  single  standard  of  value.  Thus 
V was  taught  by  experience  the  second  lesson  (which  was  but  a repeti- 

tion of  th^e  first)iu  regard  to  a bimetallic  system  of  currency  in  the  United 
States.  Natural  laws  act  with  absolute  impartiality.  Under  the  act 
of  1792  gold  wavS  undervalued  and  driven  from  circulation,  and  silver 
became  the  sole  metallic  currency  of  the  country.  Under  the  act  of 
1834  silver  was  undervalued  and  was  driven  from  circulation,  and  gold 
became  the  sole  metallic  currency  of  the  country.  Is  experience  w'orth 
anything  or  are  we  utterly  to  disregard  its  teachings?  But  this  is  not 
all.  From  the  conjoint  effect  of  certain  provisions  of  the  act  of  1792 
and  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1834  resulted  a curious  and  striking  il- 
lustration of  the  force  of  Gresham’s  law. 

The  act  of  1792  in  fixing  the  weights  of  the  various  coins  which  might 
be  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  (Government  provided  that  the 
subsidiary  coinage  of  fractional  pieces,  “the  half-dollars,  »|uarter-dol- 
lars,  dimes,  and  half-dimes,  should  contiiin  weights  of  pure  silver  pro- 
portional to  the  weights  of  the  dollar  pieco;  that  is,  two  lialves,  four 
quartern,  ten  dimes,  twenty  half-dimes  should  trontain  as  much  pure 
silver  as  a dollarpiece.”  This  provision  of  the  act  of  1792  in  regard  to 
subsidiary  coinage  was  not  justified  by  the  practice  and  experience  of 
other  nations,  and  eventually  resulted  in  serious  inconvenience  to  the 
country. 

As  long  as  silver  was  the  current  coin  of  the  <»untry  there  was  no 
trouble.  When,  however,  under  the  act  of  1834  gold  became  the  cheaper 
medium  with  which  to  pay  debts,  and  it  became  profitable  to  hoard 
silver,  the  fnictional  coins,  the  halves,  quarters,  dimes,  and  half-dimes, 
so  useful  as  change  in  retail  transat'tions,  were  driven  from  circulation. 
For,  as  1ms  been  well  said,  “ if  a dollar-piece  of  silver  had  become  worth 
104  cents  in  gold,  two  halves,  four  quarters,  ten  dimes,  or  twenty-half 
dimes  would  be  W'Orth  the  same  sum  in  gold,  and  there  was,  therefore, 
profit  in  exchanging  gold  for  subsidiary  silver.”  The  result  ivas  that 
even  the  .subsidiary  silver  currency  was  driven  from  circulation  and 
the  business  of  the  country  became  seriously  embarras.sed  for  the  want 
of  small  coins.  To  remedy  this,  Congress  in  1853  piis.sed  an  act  so  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  pure  .silver  in  the  fractional  silver  coins  as  to  make 
their  bullion  value  less  than  the  bullion  value  of  a gold  dollar,  and  thus 
took  away  the  inducement  either  to  hoard  them  as  merchandise  or  to 
convert  them  into  bullion. 

The  amount  of  pure  silver  in  a standard  dollar  piece  has  from  1792 
to  the  present  time  been  371.25  grains.  The  act  of  1853  reduced  the 
amount  in  a dollar  of  subsidiary  or  fractional  coins  to  345.6  grains. 
“The  reason  for  the  reduction  of  weight,  so  that  100  cents  of  the  small 
coins  should  be  worth  even  less  than  the  value  of  the  gold  dollar,  is 
substantiated  by  the  experience  of  many  countries.  It  protects  the  sub- 
sidiary coins  from  disturbance,  even  if  changes  in  the  relative  values 
of  gold  and  silver  drive  out  the  one  or  the  other  metal  which  is  coined  in 
larger  piecas.”  By  the  sjime  act,  in  order  to  prevent  the  small  coins 
through  the  operation  of  Gresham’s  law,  from  driving  gold  out  of  cir- 
culation, the  amount  of  the  issue  was  carefully  guarded  and  their  legal- 
tender  was  also  limited  to  $5  in  any  one  payment. 

From  1853  till  1873  there  w'as  no  coinage  legislation,  or  at  any  rate 
none  that  requires  notice  here.  In  1873  (Congress  passed  the  act  by 
which  it  is  said  silver  was  demonetized.  This  act  the  friends  of  silver 
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3ay  was  passed  by  fraud  and  has  been  the  cause  of  untold  woes  to  the 
country,  and  threatens  still  further  trouble.  Both  of  these  statements 
I shall  notice  hereafter.  The  history  of  the  metallic  currency  of  the 
country  from  1792  to  1853,  or  rather  to  1873,  a period  of  eighty-one  years, 
has  been  briefly  given.  The  facts  stated  can  not  be  denied.  On  the 
contrary,  they  must  be  admitted  by  all  to  be  true.  The  question  is: 
Do  they  teach  anything?  Are  we  any  wiser  by  reason  of  the  experience 
of  all  these  years?  Like  Patrick  Henry,  do  we  intend  that  our  feet 
shall  be  guided  by  the  lamp  of  experience,  or  do  we  propose  to  follow 
the  guidance  of  the  ignis  fatuusof  some  unsupporhid  or  exploded  theory? 

Upon  what  ground  do  gentlemen  expect  that  our  experience  in  the 
future  will  be  different  from  what  it  has  been  in  the  past‘d  Are  laws 
on  the  statute-book  more  potent  now  than  in  former  years?  Has  the 
American  Congress  at  length  grown  so  wise  and  strong  that  it  can  put 
shackles  on  the  laws  of  nature,  and  say,  Thus  far  shall  ye  go  and  no 
farther?  This  would  seem  to  be  the  conclusion  of  the  friends  of  silver. 

It  will  be  seen  that  throughout  my  remarks  when  I speak  of  bimet- 
allism I mean  national  and  not  international  bimetallism.  Unlike  many 
who  agree  with  me  in  regard  to  the  suspension  of  silver  coinage,  I do 
not  believe  it  practicable  even  to  make  the  expenment  of  international 
bimetallism.  I do  not  believe  the  preliminary  international  agreement 
necessary  to  the  initiation  of  such  a system  can  ever  be  reached.  As 
my  argument  is  based  exclusively  upon  what  I conceive  to  be  the  teach- 
ings of  experience  in  regard  to  this  question,  I shall  not  discuss  the  un- 
tried theory  of  international  bimetallism. 

I believe  that  we  should  recognize  boldly  and  at  once  that  there  is 
no  well-grounded  hope  of  eyer  securing  international  bimetallism  (if 
that  be  d&sirable),  and  that  a frank,  open,  and  immediate  return  to 
the  single  gold  standard,  with  subsidiary  silver,  is  the  only  way  out  of 
our  difficulties.  Nor  do  1 fear,  as  many  do,  that  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple can  not  be  induced  to  adopt  the  single  gold  st  andard.  I have  great 
confidence  in  the  sound  judgment  as  well  as  in  the  honesty  of  the  peo- 
ple in  regard  to  all  questions  which  concern  them,  and  upon  which 
they  have  been  properly  enlightened.  And  the  fact  that  no  consider- 
able number  of  them  have  ever  supported  the  greenback  heresy  affords 
strong  grounds  for  hoping  that  when  they  are  fully  informed  they  will 
also  reject  this  kindred  delusion  of  cheap  silver. 

But  for  observation  to  the  contrary  it  would  be  natural  to  infer  that 
the  experience  of  the  United  States  alone  with  bimetallism  would  be 
amply  sufficient  to  demonstrate  to  the  satisfact  ion  of  all  its  utter  im- 
pmcticability  as  a system  of  currency.  But  its  history  in  the  United 
States  is  only  a counterpart  of  its  history  elsewhere. 

Says  a high  authority: 

The  attempt  to  use  two  metals  together  has  been  kept  up  from  the  earliest 
use  of  money  to  the  present  time,  and  has  constituted  a problem  in  money.  It 
'was  deemed  necessary  to  use  two  metals,  but  no  means  has  ever  been  devised 
for  using  two  which  has  not  failed,  besides  producing  confusion,  loss,  injustice, 
and  commercial  distress. 

Nowhere  has  it  proved  a success.  Nowhere  has  the  dream  of  the  bi- 
metallists that  “the  whole  mass  of  the  two  metals  should  he  used  con- 
currently as  money,  thei'eby  increasing  the  amount  of  the  circulating 
medium  and  enhancing  the  prices  of  commodities,”  been  realized.  It 
is  of  course  perfectly  competent  for  the  lawmaking  power  by  proper 
inquiry  to  ascertain  at  any  given  time  the  market  ratio  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  to  establish  a legal  ratio  to  correspond  with  the  market  ratio.  But 
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the  difficulty  is  that  the  relative  values  of  gold  and  silver  like  the  rela- 
tive values  of  other  commodities  vary  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  The  conditions  of  supply  and  demand  for  the  two  metals 
^ are  by  no  means  identical,  and  their  fluctuations  in  value  are  therefore, 

except  possibly  by  the  merest  accident,  neither  concurrent  nor  in  the 
aame  direction. 

The  result  is  that  variation  from  time  to  time  in  their  relative  market 
value  so  fatal  to  the  w orking  of  the  bimetiillic  system.  The  difficulty 
is  obviously  insuperable.  It  is  a problem  which  can  not  be  .solved  by 
human  skill  or  ingenuity.  One  after  another  the  great  commercial 
nations  of  the  w'orld,  recognizing  the  futility  ol  attempts  to  legislate 
against  natural  lavv^s,  have  abandoned  the  system.  England,  ever 
sagacious  and  in  the  van  of  commercial  progress,  as  early  as  1816 
adopted  the  single  gold  standard  wdth  subsidiary  silver  coinage.  Ger- 
many, between  1873  and  1875,  by  gradual  steps  Ibllowed  the  same 
course.  The  Scandinavian  nations  follow^ed  the  example  of  Germany. 
Then  came  the  United  States,  and  shortly  alterward  France  and  the 
other  States  of  the  I^itin  Union  closed  their  mints  against  silver;  and, 
in  the  language  of  a distinguished  writer,  “the  double  standard  ceased 
to  be.  ’ ’ 

In  the  lace  of  “ this  great  historic  movement  ” of  experience  and  the 
dictates  of  reason  and  common  sense  are  we  to  believe  that  all  who  ad- 
vocate the  single  gold  standard  are  frauds  and  conspirators?  Are  we 
to  credit  the  suggestion  that  all  these  great  nations,  at  a time  when 
the  rights  of  their  respective  peoples  were  better  secured  than  ever  be- 
fore, changed  their  currency  laws  to  help  the  rich  at  the  expense  of  the 
poor?  Or  is  it  credible  that  a great  nation  like  France  or  Germany 
would  out  of  mere  spite  against  a political  rival  change  its  financial  pol- 
icy? These  suggestions  are  obviously  too  absurd  to  merit  serious  con- 
sideration. 

Should  we  not  rather  conclude  with  Professor  Sumner  that: 

Any  one  who  reviews  this  series  of  historical  facts,  not  in  order  to  interpret 
them  by  some  ulterior  design  assumed  to  have  existed,  but  for  just  w'hat  they 
are,  will  see  that  there  was  no  ulterior  design,  no  set  purpose,  no  agreement  or 
combination,  but  that  each  nation  acted  as  its  own  interests  dictated,  and  that 
the  concord  of  action  and  general  tendency  toward  the  adoption  of  gold  on  the 
part  of  all  the  great  commercial  nations  substantially  in  the  order  of  their  com- 
mercial importance  constitute  one  of  those  great  historical  movements  which  are 
not  to  be  criticised  or  corrected^  but  which  impose  upo7i  the  student  the  cmivictions 
^ which  he  is  to  adopt 

In  this  connection  as  a part  of  my  remarks  I quote  from  a very  able 
work  (“  The  history  of  bimetallism  in  the  United  States,”  by  Profes^r 
Laughlin,  of  Harvard  University,  a book  to  which  I am  deeply  in- 
debted for  whatever  of  truth  there  may  he  in  the  views  I have  attempted 
to  present)  what  I conceive  to  be  the  true  explanation  of  this  “ great 
historic  movement:  ” 

A change  in  the  uses  of  the  metals  has  undoubtedly  taken  place ; and  the  cause 
of  it  is  to  be  sought  in  the  natural  forces  which  underlie  the  process  of  ex- 
change and  trade.  The  increase  of  commerce  and  the  need  of  making  large 
payments  in  wholesale  transactions,  while  it  has  developed  the  check  and  clear- 
ing-house system  and  all  banking  devices.by  which  the  risk  in  the  actual  handl- 
. ing  of  large  sums  of  metallic  money  has  been  avoided,  has  at  the  .same  time  in- 

creased the  demand  for  that  one  of  the  tw^o  precious  metals  which  hiis  the  great- 
est value  in  the  smallest  bulk.  This  is  the  modern  form  of  the  preference,  or 
prejudice,  for  gold  as  compared  with  silver,  and  it  is  most  evident  in  the  coun- 
tries which  have  the  largest  commercial  interests  at  stake. 

This  being  the  character  of  the  monetary  desires  of  modern  nations,  the  op- 
portunity of  satisfying  these  desires,  rendered  possible  to  a very  large  extent 
by  the  enormous  production  of  gold  since  1850,  has  been,  iii  my  judgment,  the 
^ cause  of  the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver.  The  situation,  in  brief,  was  this : In  1850 
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the  Western  world  possessed  a certain  sum  of  both  pcfdd  and  silver  (with  the 
exception  of  England  and  the  United  States,  chiefly  silver)  in  use  as  a medium 
of  exchange,  both  metals,  be  it  observed,  being  in  use  for  a common  purpose— 
the  interchange  of  goods.  Now,  there  was  suddenly  added  in  1850-1875  about 
$8  000,000,000  of  gold.  What  was  the  effect  ? A very  simple  and  natural  increase 
in  the  use  of  gold  by  all  the  countrie.s  which  could  get  it.  But  just  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  desire  for  gold  could  be  satisfied  by  countries  which  had  hitherto 
used  silver  wholly  or  in  part  so  far  was  the  demand  for  silver  as  a medium  of 
exchange  diminished.  ^ 

The  new  gold,  therefore,  because  it  was  always  preferred  to  .silver,  pushed  it 
out  of  place,  and,  by  filling  the  vacancy,  took  away  from  silver  a partof  the  pre- 
vious demand  for  the  heavier  metal.  To  the  mind  of  the  commercial  world  it 
was  a substitution  of  a more  convenient  for  a clumsier  medium  of  exchange.  In 
considering  this  movement  in  monetary  progress,  and  comparing  it  with  similar 
events  in  industrial  progress  in  almost  every  branch  of  activity,  no  illustration 
seems  to  me  more  exactly  to  describe  the  change  caused  by  the  introduction  of 
the  new  gold  than  that  of  steam.  In  former  days  the  world  carried  on  its  ex- 
changes by  the  slow,  uncertain,  and  clumsy  methods  of  coaches,  wagons,  and 
sails:  now  all  is  done, at  less  expense, more  rapidly  and  conveniently,  by  rail- 
ways and  steamships.  Both  coaches  and  railways  existed  to  transfer  passengers 
and  freight;  so  both  gold  and  silver  were  used  to  interchange  goods. 

Formerly  coaches  were  our  chief  dependence;  so  wa*<  it  with  silver.  In  later 
years  the  railway  has  supplanted  the  coach  because  it  does  the  same  service 
much  better,  leaving  the  coach  to  do  minor  work  in  other  directions;  in  the 
same  way  gold  is  supplanting  silver  because  it  serves  the  needs  of  commerce 
better,  and  silv’er  is  relegated  to  use  as  subsidary  coin  for  retail  transactions. 
Ckinsequently,  when  there  is  offered  to  a commercial  country  the  choice  between 
using  gold  and  using  silver  we  should  as  soon  expect  it  to  prefer  silver  as  we 
should  expect  merchants  to-day  to  send  their  goods  from  New  York  to  Chicago 
by  wagons  instead  of  by  railway.  This  is  the  tendency  among  modern  states 
to  which  we  wish  to  call  attention.  . 

Inasmuch  as  the  production  of  gold  from  1850  to  1875  was  as  great  as  in  the 
three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  years  preceding  1850,  it  can  easily  be  seen  what  au 
opportunitv  was  given  to  gratify  the  universal  preference'  for  gold  to  silver,  com- 
ing as  it  did  at  the  opportune  moment  when  coramercti  began  to  expand  in  an 
unusual  degree.  To  the  extent  of  the  surplus  gold  this  absorption  of  gold  could 
go  on  without  interfering  with  its  value,  except  to  keep  it  from  a fall.  This  is  a 
striking  fact  in  monetary  history.  Increase  the  production  of  gold  enormously 
and  it  is  eagerly  absorbed,  and  so  does  not  undergo  much  depreciation;  but  if  the 
production  of  silver  be  inerea.sed  to  the  same  extent  it  is  not  permitted  to  dis- 
place gold  in  the  commercial  states,  as  in  the  case  of  gold ; and  the  increase  of 
silver  only  creates  distress  to  know  whether  the  usual  outlets  for  silver  in  the 
E^st  are  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  surplus. 

Thirty-five  years  ago  England  and  Portugal  alone  bad  a legal  gold  standard, 
all  other  countries,  either  by  law  or  by  the  effect  of  circumstances,  employed  a 
silver  currency.  The  United  States  had  a double  standard  with  but  little  silver 
in  use;  but  Germany,  France,  and  the  countries  of  continental  Europe  had  a 
silver  medium.  To-dav  the  situation  is  entirely  rever.«ied.  In  Europe  there  is 
not  a mint  open  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  Gold  has  unquestionably  become 
the  only  real  medium  of  exchange  for  commercial  Europe.  And  all  this,  I con- 
tend, has  been  brought  about  by  two  things:  the  commercial  preference  for 
gold,  and  the  extraordinary  production  of  gold  in  California  and  Australia.  In 
proportion  as  gold  found  a market  silver  was  deprived  of  one,  since  they  were 
both  in  use  for  the  same  purpose. 


The  preference  for  ^o\d  over  silver  here  explained— a preference  based 
solely  on  its  superior  utility  as  a medium  of  exchange  for  civilized  na- 
tions having  large  commercial  transactions — is  the  only  kind  of  pref- 
erence a rational  man  should  allow  himself  to  entertain.  It  is  a pref- 
erence which  does  not  contemplate  the  abandonment  of  silver  as 
money.  It  only  seeks  to  relegate  it  to  its  natural  position— the  posi- 
tion of  subsidiary  money — that  is,  money  to  be  used,  avS  it  has  been 
used  for  many  years  in  this  country,  in  retail  transactions  only  and  not 
in  the  payment  of  large  sums. 

And  the  idea  that  because  silver  has  been,  and  must  continue  to  be, 
used  as  money  in  small  transactions,  that  it  is  therefore  in  any  rational 
sense  “poor  man’s  money,”  is  iuexpres.sibly  absurd.  Peck  and  quart 
measures  are  in  no  reasonable  sense  “poor  man’s”  measures  because 
thev  are  used  in  retail  transactions.  They  are  the  measures  for  all  men 
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who  buy  by  the  peck  or  the  quart.,  as  silver  is  the  money  of  all  who 
use  it,  and  all  do  use  it. 

What  the  poor  and  the  rich  alike  want  are  honest  and  convenient 
measures  and  honest  and  convenient  money  for  all  transactions  large 
and  small.  And  they  do  not  want  either  measures  or  money  which, 
while  called  by  the  same  name  they  are  called  by  now,  may  next  month 
or  next  year  measure  or  purchase,  as  the  case  may  be,  one-fifth  less  than 
they  do  now. 

But  let  us  return  to  our  outline  of  the  history  of  legislation  in  the 
United  States  in  regard  to  its  metallic  currency.  We  are  told  that  the 
act  of  1873  was  passed  surreptitiously  and  was  a fraud  upon  the  rights 
of  the  people.  Again  let  us  appeal  to  the  facts.  At  the  time  the  act 
of  1873  was  passed  neither  gold  nor  silver  circulated  as  money.  Paper 

was  the  sole  currency  of  the  country. 

By  the  act  of  1834,  as  we  have  seen,  the  two  metals  had  been  so 
valued  as  to  drive  silver  out  of  circulation  and  make  gold  the  sole  me- 
tallic currency,  which  it  continued  to  be  until  1862,  when  it  was  su- 
perseded by  the  paper  currency  issued  for  the  puriwse  of  carrying  on 
the  war.  When  the  act  of  1853  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
the  amount  of  pure  silver  in  subsidiary  coinage,  it  was  expressly  ad- 
mitted that  with  the  passage  of  that  act  went  the  last  vestige  of  the 
double  standard  in  the  United  States.  In  the  debate  preceding  the 
passage  of  the  act,  Mr.  Dunham,  the  gentleman  who  had  charge  of  the 
bill,  said  upon  the  floor  of  this  House: 

Genttemen  talk  about  a double  standard  of  gold  and  silver  as  a thing  that  exisU  and 
that  we  propose  to  change,  tt^e  have  had  but  a single  standard  for  the  last  three  or 
four  years.  That  luis  been  and  now  is  gold.  We  propose  to  let  it  remain  so  and  to 
adapt  silver  to  it. 

Objecting  to  a plan  proposed  in  lien  of  the  one  contained  in  his  bilh 
the  same  gentleman  said; 

We  would  thereby  still  continue  the  double  standard  of  gold  and  silver,  a thing  the 
eommittee  desire  to  obviate.  They  desire  to  have  the  standard  currency  to  consist  of 
gold  only,  and  that  these  silver  coins  shall  be  entirely  subservient  to  it,  and  that  they 
shall  be  used  as  tokens  rather  than  as  standard  currency. 

The  act  of  1 853,  therefore,  was  passed  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  adapt- 
ing the  subsidary  silver  coinage  to  the  then  existing  single  gold  stand- 
ard. It  was  important  that  the  fractional  silver  coinage,  the  half-dol- 
lars, quarters,  dimes,  and  half-dimes,  so  useful  in  retail  trade,  should 
be  retained  in  circulation.  But,  as  has  been  shown,  containing  as  they 
did,  under  the  act  of  1792,  weights  of  pure  silver  proportional  to  the 
silver  dollar,  they  had  under  the  operation  of  Gresham’s  law  been  driven 
from  circulation  by  the  cheaper  gold,  and  the  sole  purpose  of  the  act  of 
1853  was  by  reducing  their  bullion  value  to  retain  them  in  circulation. 

These  subsidiary  silver  coins,  it  should  be  particularly  observed,  were 
driven  from  circulation  not  because  they  were  replaced  by  cheaijer  coins. 
There  were  no  such  coins  to  replace  them,  and  their  places  were  not 
supplied  in  any  way  until  theeinbarrassment  and  inconvenience  to  busi- 
ness consequent  upon  their  disappearance,  and  the  almost  entire  absence 
of  fractional  coi  ns  suitable  lor  retai  1 transactions,  induced  Congress  to  pass 
this  act  of  1853  in  order  to  remedy  the  evil.  They  were  withdrawn 
from  circulation  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  were  worth  more  as 
merchandise  than  they  were  worth  as  money,  and  of  course  whoever 
used  them  as  money  did  so  at  a loss.  This  little  piece  of  United  States 
history  effectually  disposes  of  the  theory  which  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Waenee],  following  Professor  Francis  A.  Walker,  clings  to 
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with  so  much  pertinacity,  namely,  that  “the  inferior  money  never  drives 
out  the  better  except  by  replacing  it.” 

The  silver  dollar  had  disappeared  much  eiirlier.  Professor  Simon 
Newcomb,  a high  authority  on  such  questions,  writing  in  1879,  thinks 

it  would  be  safe  to  assert  that  one-half  of  our  citizens  born  since  1840 
had  never  seen  a United  States  silver  dollar.”  Between  1806  and  1836 
not  a single  silver  dollar  was  coined  at  the  Mint  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  whole  amount  of  silver  dollars  coined  from  the  establishment 
of  the  Mint  in  1793  to  1873  was  8,045,838.  It  thus  appears  that  in 
ninety  years  only  a little  over  one-third  of  the  number  of  silver  dollars 
were  coined  which  now,  at  the  expense  of  millions  of  taxes  to  the  peo- 
ple, are  coined  in  one  year. 

The  act  of  1873,  therefore,  did  not  take  a single  dollar  from  circula- 
tion. It  simply  “struck  the  silver  dollar  from  the  list  of  coins  which 
the  Mint  was  permitted  to  coin,  on  which  list  it  had  stood  as  an  idle, 
an  unused  permission,  and  brought  the  United  States  to  the  single  gold 
standard  with  subsidiary  silver”  in  theory,  a position  which  she  had 
long  occupied  practically. 

Was  this  a fraud?  Did  it  result  in  injury  to  the  people?  Did  it 
cause  “ prosperity  to  flee  trora  our  shores,  and  the  shadow  of  gloom  to 
settle  down  upon  us  with  a darkness  that  could  be  felt?”  Did  the 
mere  omission  to  print  a few  words  in  a book,  which  neither  took  away 
nor  added  one  cent  to  our  circulation,  result  in  such  momentous  conse- 
quences ? Is  there,  then,  so  much  in  form  and  so  little  in  substance  ? 
For  forty  years  the  substance  of  the  law,  its  purpose,  and  its  direct 
eflect  had  been  to  give  the  country  gold  as  its  metallic  currency,  with 
subsidiary  silver  coins.  The  act  of  1873  was  a formal  recognition  of 
this  state  of  affairs,  and  nothing  more. 

The  friends  of  a sound  currency,  therefore,  wish  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  since  1834,  or,  to  avoid  the  criticism  even  of  the  most  captious 
I will  say,  since  1853  the  people  of  this  country  have  had  that  exact 
system  of  metallic  currency  which  it  is  claimed  resulted  from  the  act 
of  1873.  This  is  a fact  which  can  not  be  successfully  controverted.  It 
must  be  admitted  by  all  intelligent  men.  How  then  can  rational  in- 
quirers attach  the  least  weight  either  to  the  bitter  denunciations  or  the 
gloomy  forebodings  of  the  advocates  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver?  After 
what  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  law  and  the  facts  of  our  financial  his- 
tory prior  to  1873 1 shall  not  waste  time  in  attempting  to  prove  in  detail 
that  that  act  was  not  passed  surreptitiously  or  fraudulently.  It  is  a 
sound  rule  of  common  sense,  as  well  as  of  law,  that  those  who  allege 
fraud  must  prove  it. 

There  has  not  been  a tittle  of  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  charge  in  this 
instance,  and  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  reports  and 
suggestions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  accompanying  doc- 
uments, and  the  debates  and  proceedings  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
from  April,  1870,  to  the  12th  of  February,  1873,  the  period  during 
which  the  measure  was  under  discussion,  must  reach  the  conclusion 
that  the  charge  of  fraud  is  not  only  baseless  but  absurd.  That  this  is 
true  maybe  inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  the  minority  report  “ on  the 
free  coinage  of  silver,”  which  accompanies  the  bill  now  under  discus- 
sion, the  author  of  the  “Bland  act  ” himself,  tor  obvious  reasons,  deli- 
cately, but  at  the  same  time  very  unequivocally,  repudiates  the  theory 
that  silver  was  demonetized  by  fraud. 

Mr.  BLAND.  I did  not  say  whether  it  was  or  not;  but  I have  never 
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yet  seen  a man  who  said  he  voted  for  the  act  or  had  anything  to  do 
with  it. 

Mr.  TILLMAN.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Sessions], 
who  was  a member  at  the  time,  may  be  able  to  say  whether  the  act  was 
put  through  fraudulently  or  not. 

Mr.  DARGAN.  Professor  Francis  A.  Walker,  by  far  the  ablest  and 
best-informed  bimetallist  of  this  country  of  whom  I have  any  knowl- 
edge, distinctly  admits  that  “there  is  no  evidence  in  support  of  the 
charge  made  by  some  bimetallists,  that  the  legislation  of  1873  demon- 
etizing silver  was  obtained  by  a parliamentary  trick  or  was  inspired  by 
sinister  motives.  (See  Money,  by  F.  A.  Walker,  page  242,  note.) 

But  whether  the  United  States  formally  adopted  a single  gold  stand- 
ard in  1873  fairly  and  openly  or  not  is  a question  of  very  little  prac- 
tical importance.  The  striking  and  significant  fact  is  that  from  1834 
to  1878  this  has  been  a single-standard  gold  country.  During  that  pe- 
riod of  unparalleled  progress  and  prosperity  w^e  had  absolutely  none  of 
those  silver  dollars  in  circulation  which  are  now  declared  to  be  so  es- 
sential to  our  well-being  and  prosperity.  Prior  to  1834,  as  we  have 
seen,  we  had  no  gold.  Silver  was  then  the  sole  metallic  currency  of  the 
country.  If,  therefore,  we  have  a bimetallic  currency  hereafter,  it  will 
be  something  entirely  new — something  we  have  never  before  enjoyed. 
Notwithstanding  the  friends  of  silver  so  earnestly  advocate  the  bimet- 
allic system,  it  is  obvious  from  their  own  arguments  that  the  more  ju- 
dicioas  of  them  do  not  believe  it  will  ever  be  realized. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  them  because  the  coinage  of  $2,000,000  per 
month  since  1878  has  not  resulted  in  driving  gold  from  circulation  cry 
out  “ where  is  Gresham’s  law?”  But  surely  these  gentlemen  are  too 
intelligent  to  believe  that  the  bald  fact  that  silver  has  not  yet  driven 
gold  from  circulation  proves  the  non-existence  of  Gresham’s  law. 

Our  third  experiment  with  bimetallism,  which  commenced  in  a lame 
and  halting  way  in  1878,  is  not  yet  completed,  but  in  legal  parlance  is 
now  in  fieri.  But,  as  1 have  already  said,  the  more  intelligent  friends 
of  silver  not  only  do  not  deny  but,  as  their  arguments  will  show,  found 
all  their  hopes  upon  the  existence  and  force  of  Gresham’s  law.  They 
know  with  absolute  certainty  that  the  continued  coinage  of  silver  dol- 
lars under  the  Bland  act,  and  of  course  their  free  coinage  at  the  pres- 
ent enormous  disparity  between  the  legal  and  market  ratios  of  the  two 
metals,  must  inevitably  result  in  driving  gold  from  circulation  and  sub- 
stituting silver  in  its  place. 

That  this  will  result  in  enormous  loss  to  all  creditors  they  can  not 
deny.  That  it  will  destroy  confidence,  and  thereby  check  enterprise  and 
industrial  activity,  to  the  detriment  and  loss  of  all  classes,  including 
debtors  themselves,  with  singular  want  of  perception,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
they  do  deny  with  scorn  and  contempt. 

But  the  goal  of  their  hopes  and  the  desire  of  their  hearts  is  to  have 
what  they  call  “a  debt-paying  dollar.”  This  so-called  “debt-paying 
dollar  ’ ’ will  be  in  reality  a debt-scaling  dollar,  and  will  be  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  80  cents’  w’orth  of  silver  bullion  with  a falsehood 
stamped  on  its  face  by  act  of  Congress. 

It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  those  who  favor  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Bland  act,  and  of  course  oppose  the  free  coinage  of  silver, 
do  not  desire  that  one  piece  of  silver  coin  now  in  circulation  should  be 
withdrawn  from  use  as  money,  nor  do  they  believe  one  will  be. 

The  silver  dollars  now  in  actual  circulation  have  been  and  now  are, 
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together  with  the  fractional  silver  coins,  discharging  the  same  function 
that  fractional  silver  coins  discharged  from  1853  to  1862.  They  are  used 
as  change  in  reUiil  transactions,  and  in  fact  constitute  a large  part  of  the 
present  subsidiary  coinage  of  the  country.  Like  all  subsidiary  coins, 
although  their  bullion  value  is  not  equal  to  their  face  value,  as  long  as 
they  are  limited  in  amount  they  will  on  account  of  the  necessities  of 
trade  circulate  as  money  at  their  face  value. 

The  danger  is  that,  as  they  can  be  used  to  an  unlimited  extent  as  le- 
gal tender  in  payment  of  debts,  when  their  volume  swells  to  auamouut 
in  excess  of  the  demand  for  their  use  as  subsidiary  coins  and  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Government  to  redeem  them  in  gold  they  will  cease  to  be  the 
allies  and  become  the  enemies  of  gold.  They  will  then  begin  to  be  used 
as  the  chosen  medium  for  the  payment  of  debts.  The  moment  this  con- 
dition of  aflairs  exists  gold  will  command  a premium  and  will  retire 
from  circulation,  and  there  will  necessarily  result  a sudden  and  violent 
contraction  of  the  currency. 

Silver  will  be  our  sole  metallic  currency  and  the  80-cent  silver  dol- 
lar our  standard  of  value.  When  this  shall  have  (‘ome  to  pass,  we  shall 
continue  to  speak  of  “dollars”  and  use  “dollars”  in  the  transaction 
of  business,  but  we  shall  tind  that,  though  our  money  is  called  by  the 
same  name,  it  will  by  no  means  be  the  same  thing  that  it  was  before. 
It  will  have  been  shorn  of  one- fifth  of  its  capacity  to  serve  us.  Five  dol- 
lars will  then  be  required  to  do  the  same  work  now  done  by  four.  This 
will,  of  course,  result  in  an  inflation  of  the  currency  as  well  as  a dimi- 
nution in  the  value  of  all  credits  and  all  flxed  incomes,  wages,  and  com- 
I>ensation  of  every  kind,  and  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  silver  dol- 
lar itself,  which  is  now  artificially  sustained  above  its  bullion  value. 

Passing  by  the  incalculable  injury  which  must  result  to  all  classes 
from  a sudden  contraction  of  the  currency  and  a sudden  and  great  low- 
ering of  the  standard  of  value,  let  us  examine  very  briefly  the  proposition 
upon  which  the  advocates  of  silver,  and  particularly  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Warnek]  and  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mills],  so 
confidently  insist,  namely,  that  by  an  unlimited  issue  of  silver  dollars 
and  a consequent  increase  of  the  amount  of  circulating  medium  prices  of 
commodities  will  be  greatly  raised  to  the  benefit  of  all,  and  especially 
the  laboring  man.  It  is  true  that  a redundant  currency  increases  the 
prices  of  commodities. 

This  familiar  doctrine  of  the  Greenbackers  will  not  be  denied  when 
coming  from  the  mouths  of  the  friends  of  silver,  nor  is  it  strange  that 
the  advocates  of  half-breed  fiat  money  should  preach  the  same  doctrine 
that  the  Greenbackera  do.  The  difference  between  the  advocate  of  the 
80-cent  silver  dollar  and  the  advocate  of  the  greenback  fiat  dollar  is 
one  of  degree  and  not  of  principle.  The  Greenbacker  believes  that  Con- 
gress cansiiy,  “Lettherebe  adollar,”  and  there  is  a dollar.  Thefriend 
of  silver  does  not  go  so  far.  He  only  believes  that  Congress  can  say, 
“Let  there  be  one-fifth  of  a dollar,”  and  straightway  there  is  a fifth  of 
a dollar.  Why  the  friend  of  silver  does  not  advocate  tin — which  is  a 
metal  and  shines  as  bright  as  silver — for  his  dollar,  thereby  using  more 
fiat  and  less  value,  and  saving  millions  of  taxes  to  the  people  annually, 
is  no  doubt  a great  mystery  to  his  ally,  the  Greenbacker,  and  possibly 
to  some  other  people.  But  I only  mention  this  in  passing. 

What  I propose  now  to  consider  is  whether  a general  advance  in 
prices  necessarily  increases  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  farmer  and 
laboring  man,  or  any  one  else.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  laboring 
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man.  Is  the  increase  of  his  wages  necessarily  of  benefit  to  him?  The 
obvious  answer  is  that  this  depends  altogether  upon  whether  the  ad- 
vanced wagas  have  the  same  proportional  purchasing  power  they  had 
before  the  advance.  If  a laborer  receives  $2  lor  a day^s  work  this  year 
where  he  received  only  $1  last  year,  and  the  purchasing  power  of  a 
^ dollar  is  the  same  now  that  it  was  then,  he  is  evidently  twice  as  well 

off*  by  reason  of  the  increase  of  his  wages.  If,  on  the  contrary,  while 
his  wages  have  been  doubled  the  price  of  flour,  meat,  coffee,  cloth,  and 
i the  other  necessaries  of  life  have  been  also  doubled,  he  is  not  benefited 

j in  the  slightest  degree  by  the  increase  in  the  price  of  his  wages. 

I There  has  been  in  fact  no  real  increase  of  wages,  but  only  an  apparent 

' one.  The  only  difference  is  that  he  now  takes  twice  as  long  to  count 

I his  money,  both  when  receiving  and  paying  it  out,  as  he  did  before, 

j The  plain  elementary  truth  is  that  the  money  price  of  labor  has  noth- 

ing whatever  to  do  with  the  welfare  of  the  laborer.  What  concerns 
him  is  how  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life  can  he  get  with  a day’s 
— how  much  bread  and  meat,  coffee  and  sugar,  clothing  and  shel- 
ter ? And  so  it  is  with  the  farmer. 

' If  the  price  of  his  cotton,  com,  or  w heat  increases  in  the  same  pro- 

^ portion  only  that  the  prices  of  the  things  which  he  buys  increase,  then 

' ) i he  is  not  benefited  by  the  rise  of  price.  It  costs  him  as  much  to  live 

, as  it  did  before,  and  he  can  neither  pay  more  debts  nor  lay  up  more 

j money  than  before  the  increase  took  place.  The  idea  that  an  increa^ 

' of  the  circulating  medium  by  increasing  prices  of  labor  and  ^mmodi- 

ties  necessarily  increases  prosperity  is,  I submit,  an  extraordinary  one 
to  be  advanced  by  an  American  statesman  who  is  old  enough  to  re- 
member the  financial  condition  of  this  country,  either  at  the  North  or 
at  the  South,  a little  over  twenty  years  ago.  Let  us  take  the  case  of 
the  late  Confederate  States. 

The  currency  within  that  territory  was  then  exceedingly  plentiful, 
and  prices  were  high  enough  to  satisfy  even  the  aspirations  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Mills]  or  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  War- 
ner]. For  instance,  a breakfast  at  a restaurant  in  Kichmond  or  Charles- 
, ton,  consisting  in  part  of  “strong  butter  and  weak  coffee,”  ranged  from 

$50  to  $150,  according  to  the  amount  of  such  dainties  a man  might 
wish  to  consume.  A suit  of  clothes  could  be  l)ought  trom  $1,200  up. 
A serviceable  horse  brought  from  $2,500  to  $4,000.  Now,  iiccording  to 
I the  logic  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mills]  and  the  gentleman 

^ ^ from  Ohio  [Mr.  Warner],  this  must  have  been  a glorious  place  for  a 

^ poor  man.  But  it  was  not;  and  that  fact  is  so  well  understood  all  over 

the  South  that  I am  satisfied  that  whatever  course  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Warner]  may  see  tit  to  pursue  it  will  be  wise  for  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Mills],  when  he  sends  forth  his  speech  to  his 
constituents,  to  have  a special  expurgated  edition,  leaving  out  what  he 
says  aliout  the  connection  between  an  inflated  currency  and  prosperity 
for  the  special  use  of  those  who  are  old  enough  to  remember  “confed- 
erate times.” 

Looking  back  to  those  dark  days,  the  people  of  the  South,  with  a pride 
, which  the  North  admits  to  be  just,  often  speak  of  the  skill  and  cour- 

age of  confederate  generals,  of  the  endurance  and  heroism  of  confed- 
erate soldiers,  and  the  noble  fortitude  and  devotion  of  confederate 
women;  but  I am  yet  to  hear  of  the  first penon  who  entertains  as  affection^ 
ate  remembrance  of  confederate  money,  although  it  was  in  their  dire  ex- 
tremity the  only  thing  with  which  everybody  was  abundantly  mpplied,  and 
which  faithfully  remained  with  everybody  bUo  whose  possession  it  went. 
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The  case  of  confederate  money  which  I have  cited  is,  of  course,  an 
extreme  one,  but  it  has  many  parallels  and  is  a striking  illustration  of 
the  truth  upon  which  I am  insisting — that  there  is  no  connection  what- 
ever between  prices  and  prosperity.  To  suppose  so  is  to  mistake  the 
name  for  the  thing,  the  shadow  ibr  the  substiinc«*.  So  far  I’rom  the 
laboring  man  being  benefited  by  the  inflation  of  prices,  it  is  a familiar 
and  well-established  truth  that  he  is  always  a great  sufferer  whenever 
such  inflation  occurs. 

I have  spoken  of  the  condition  of  affairs  at  the  South  during  the  war 
period.  Now'  w hat  was  the  condition  at  the  North  ? Mr.  J.  H.  Walker, 
of  Massachusetts,  in  a recent  address  entitled,  “Perils  to  wage- workers 
in  continued  silver  coinage,  ” shows  by  a careful  comparison  of  the  prices 
of  labor  and  the  necessiiries  oflife  during  the  period  of  the  inflation  of 
the  currency  resulting  from  the  war  with  similar  prices  during  the  pe- 
riods before  and  after  that  time,  when  the  country  enjoyed  a sound  cur- 
rency, that  laborers  were  injured  and  not  benefited  by  the  inflation. 

The  prices  received,  it  is  true,  were  much  higher  than  the  prices  re- 
ceived either  before  or  after  that  time,  but  the  laborer  had  fewer  com- 
forts. He  got  more  money  and  less  of  everything  else.  In  other  words, 
the  prices  of  labor  had  risen  less  than  the  prices  of  everything  else. 

Consequently  he  could  not  obtain  for  his  labor  as  many  oi'  the  things 
necessary  for  health  and  comfort  as  he  obtained  by  the  same  labor  be- 
fore the  general  rise  in  prices.  What  Mr.  Walker  proves  in  minute 
and  convincing  detail  in  regard  to  this  particular  period  is  only  an  illus- 
tration of  a general  truth  well  known  to  all  who  have  any  acquaint- 
ance with  the  history  of  labor  and  wages. 

Mr.  James  E,  Therold  Rogers,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  living 
writers  on  this  subject,  in  his  recent  great  work,  ‘ ‘ Six  centuries  of  w'ages 
and  labor,”  after  speaking  of  the  delusion  of  a mere  rise  in  prices,  says; 

As,  therefore^  wages  do  not  rise  xeith  prices^  no  crime  against  labor  is  more  in 
jurious  than  expedients  adopted  on  the  part  of  Government  which  tend  to  raise  prices 

Yet  the.  advoeates  of  the  80-ccn^  silver  dollar  are  hy  their  own  showing 
trying  to  adopt  this  very  expedient,^'*  and  assert  with  virtuous  indigna- 
tion that  it  is  not  only  not  ‘ ‘ a crime  against  labor,  ^ ^ but  a ve^'y  great  service  to 
it.  As  it  appears  to  me,  they  will  not  only  do  harm  in  various  ways 
if  they  succeed  in  their  efforts,  but  their  efforts  themselves  are  now 
doing  harm. 

The  outcome  of  all  attempts  to  establish  bimetallicsystems  of  money 
has  been  the  establishment  of  what  has  been  appropriately  called  “the 
alternative  standard;”  that  is,  a single  standard  of  either  gold  or  silver 
as  the  one  or  the  other  happens  for  the  time  being,  under  a given  legal 
ratio,  to  be  the  cheaper  metal.  It  is  evident  that  such  a system  is 
radically  vicious.  It  creates  a constant  possibility  that  lenders  w'ill  get 
back  not  merely  a dili’erent  amount  but  always  a less  amount  of  pur- 
chasing power  at  the  maturity  of  loans  than  was  parted  with  when  the 
loans  were  made.  This  uncertainty  and  danger  of  loss  must'  neces- 
sarily tend  to  destroy  confidence  and  check  enterprise,  to  the  injury  of 
all  classes  of  the  community,  debtors  as  well  as  creditors. 

It  can  not  admit  of  reasonable  doubt  that  the  present  depression  in 
business  of  all  kinds  is  due  to  a very  considerable  extent  to  the  uncer- 
tainty as  to  whether  our  future  standard  of  value  is  to  be  the  gold  dol- 
lar of  100  cents  bullion  value,  or  the  silver  dollar,  so  called,  of  80  cents 
bullion  value.  Certainly  no  man  is  willing  to  lend  a 100-cent  gold  dol- 
lar when  there  is  even  a remote  possibility  that  he  will  be  repaid  with 
an  80-cent  silver  dollar.  It  is  no  answer  to  this  to  say  that  lenders  by 
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special  contract  can  provide  against  this  danger.  For,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  friction,  hindrance,  and  delay  necessiirily  incident  to  such  a method 
of  doing  business,  borrowers  themselves  would  hesitate  to  make  a con- 
tract which  they  might  find  it  both  difficult  and  expensive  to  fulfill. 

^ For  it  is  obvious  that  when  for  any  reason  gold  ceases  to  circulate  in 

a community  as  money,  it  can  not  then  be  conveniently  used  as  money. 
In  other  words,  it  can  not  be  at  one  and  the  same  time  a circulating 
medium  and  not  a circulating  medium.  The  advocates  and  supporters 
I of  free  coinage  and  the  Bland  act  are  therefore,  I charge,  to  a very  large 

I extent  responsible  for  that  depression  in  business  and  want  of  industrial 

h activity  w’hich  they,  with  so  much  bitterness,  lay  at  the  doors  of  the 

; “gold-bugs”  and  “bloated  bondholders.”  This  sad  condition  of  af- 

j fairs,  which  is  indeed  very  deplorable,  and  which  is  especially  trying  to 

j all  poor  communities,  and  to  the  poor  of  all  communities,  is  certiiinly 

j not  due  to  a scarcity  of  money,  as  the  silver  men  allege. 

" The  undeniable  fact  is  that  there  is  an  unusually  large  amount  of  un- 
employed money  in  the  country.  The  trouble  can  not  be  due  to  the 
scarcity  of  silver  dollars,  for  it  seems  that  the  increase  of  these  riches, 
i like  the  increase  of  knowledge,  “ increaseth  sorrow.”  As  the  amount 

^ of  silver  dollars  increases  the  financial  depression  also  increases.  The 

^ I 4-  trouble  is  clearly  not  a want  of  money,  but  want  of  confidence — not 

too  few  80-cent  dollars,  but  too  many.  In  short,  the  device  of  flood- 
ing the  country  with  depreciated  silver  dollars  in  order  to  make  every- 
body rich  seriously  threatens  to  make  everybody  poor.  And  when  it 
■ is  remembered  how  many  of  the  advocates  of  free  coinage  are  opposed 

to  the  passage  of  the  bankruptcy  bill  now  pending  we  may  reasonably 
expect  that  the  result  of  Congressional  legislation  will  be  not  only  to 
create  but  also  to  keep  on  hand  an  abundant  supply  of  those  “poor 
men,”  so  near  to  the  heart  and  so  necessary  to  the  eloquence  of  the 
average  politician. 

, The  widespread  want  of  confidence  now  existing  is,  I believe,  espe- 

cially injurious  to  the  South.  Venturing  to  speak  for  my  own  State 
only  (at  least  so  much  of  it  as  I have  the  honor  to  represent),  just  emerg- 
ing from  the  gloom  and  poverty  consequent  upon  disastrous  defeat  in 
war,  made  ten-fold  more  terrible  by  eight  years  of  unparalleled  vio- 
^ lence,  pillage,  and  robbery  under  the  forms  of  law,  what  her  people 

need  above  all  things  is  capital  with  which  to  develop  their  resources. 
This  they  can  never  hope  to  get  on  satisfiictory  terms  in  the  present  un- 
settled condition  of  the  currency.  A sound  and  stable  currency  is  the 
indispensable  condition  of  our  future  progress  toward  finaucial  inde- 
pendence and  prosperity. 

Our  people  are  not  dismayed  by  past  disasters  or  paralyzed  by  pres- 
ent poverty,  and  whatever  strangers  and  aliens  may  say  alx)ut  them,  I 
know  that  under  just  and  equal  laws,  with  an  honest  and  stable  cur- 
rency, they  are  both  able  and  willing  to  work  out  their  own  social  and 
financial  .salvation. 

Never  through  my  lips  will  they  ask  alms  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Never  by  my  vote  will  they  commit  the  supreme  folly  of  seek- 
ing to  get  rid  of  the  obligation  to  pay  their  j ust  proportion  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  wherever  and  by  whomsoever  the  same  may  be  held.  I 
repudiate,  therefore,  the  suggestion  that  it  is  the  interest  of  the  South 
to  unite  with  the  West  against  the  East  and  the  North  in  enacting  such 
laws  as  will  enable  us  to  pay  the  national  debt  in  depreciated  silver 
^ dollars.  I deny  that  it  is  the  interest  of  the  South,  or  of  any  other  sec- 

tion, of  the  people  of  any  section,  or  of  any  part  of  them,  that  this  great 
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nation  should  evade,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the 
payment  of  all  of  its  j ust  debts  according  to  the  spirit  as  well  as  accord- 
ing to  the  letter  of  its  contracts.  At  a crisis  like  the  present  it  is  well 
for  us  all,  whatever  section  or  whatever  interest  we  may  represent,  to 
remember  the  oft-quoted  and  familiar  but  profoundly  true  and  wise  re- 
mark of  Edmund  Burke,  that  “justice  is  itself  the  great  standing  pol- 
icy of  civil  society,  and  any  departure  from  it  under  any  circumstances 
lies  under  the  suspicion  of  being  no  policy  at  alL’^  By  this  broad, 
comprehensive,  far-reaching,  wisest  of  all  policies  I shall  govern  my 
actions  in  regard  to  this  question,  be  the  consequences  what  they  may. 
[Applause.] 

Mr,  Speaker,  I yield  the  residue  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Whiting], 


